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.. There is no truth that should be more frequently, 
and certainly no one that can be more profitably, 
repeated to the student than this; “That it is by 
observing and following nature, that the imitative 
arts are brought to perfection.” It must, however, 
be at the same time remembered, that all the modes 
of following nature are not equally good. Every 
passion, every character, has a variety of features; 
and according to the subject treated and the situa- 
tion presented, there is always one, which will claim 
/ the preference over the rest. Hence the danger of 
imitating even a good production, if that production 
be itself but an imitation; this copy of a copy can- 
not but feebly reflect the lively sentiment, with which 
the man of genius was animated. In a word, if in 
his productions the artist imitate only the works of 
man, his labors will perish, whereas the nearer he 
approximates nature, which is imperishable, the 
nearer he approaches to immortality. 

There is nothing that would tend more to the 
happiness of my declining days, than to be able to 
point out to the young artist the path he ought to 

[No. 5.] [25] 
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follow ; to inspire him with a confidence of being 
able to attain the object in view; to awaken in his 
breast a spirit of emulation which no checks, no dis- 
couragements, can cool. Whatever the road he had 
marked out for himself, whatever the peculiar bent 
of his genius, I should wish to encourage him in the 
race by pointing out the prize that awaits him at the 
goal. Ina word I should wish to convince him of 
this important truth, that his talents must be directed 
to some particular branch of excellence, to which he 
should limit his ambiticn; for that, of all delusions, 
the most fatal is the presumption of being: able to 
attain to universal perfection. 

-. But, it may be urged, is it not according to the 
more or less active nature of his being, according as 
his organization is more or less favorable to the sci- 
ence, which forms the object of his pursuit; is it not 
after having called all his faculties into actuvity, and 
tried every kind of excellence, that the young artist 
succeeds in selecting that which is best adapted to 
him? In some respects this is true. Such is the 
course which many have followed in reaching the 
term of their studies; but it is not the best. It re- 
quires a mass of dispositions, which do not fall to the 
lot of all the aspirants to excellence, to enable them 
to surmount the dangers, by which this method is 
attended. We may rest assured, that many talents, 
which would have attained. perfection, have been 
destroyed in the very bud of their promise from an 
ignorance of the means of giving them a due direc- 
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tion, and of forming them according to models of 
acknowledged excellence. It will not be denied, 
frst, that a young man is often thrown almost at haz- 
ard into the hands of an ignorant master, who has no 
pretension either to taste or discernment; and that, 
unfortunately, whatever his master does, whatever he 
esteems, admires and prefers, will, in his pupil’s re- 
gard, become the model of perfection to which he 
will aspire. Is it not melancholy to see that, in such | 
a case, every step he takes towards the point of 
imaginary perfection is but an aberration from the 
right line? ‘Secondly, that the pupil, ere yet scarcely 
initiated into the science, may fall into the hands of 
some pedant, who by dint of checking the sallies of 
genius, and of moulding nature, as he terms it, may 
render both the one and the other contemptible, 
Third, that he may fall into the hands of some coterie, 
some knot of partisans of a particular species of bad 
taste, who recognise nothing as good beyond their lit- 
tle, contracted sphere of excellence. Fourth, that, if 
he frequent the society of amateurs of noisy music, of 
the grand effects of harmony, of a curious complica- 
tion of chords, he will be persuaded into the belief, 
that this is the only course he ought to adopt. Fifth, 
that if circumstances should throw him in the way 
of church music, either in Germany or Italy, where” 
he will hear little else than figures, learned counter 
point and figured-song, it is much to be feared that 
the happiest disposition for painting the passions, for 
creating felicitous melodies, would remain smothered 
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beneath these scientific masses. Sixth, that if he 
should labor for the theatre, and it should fall to his 
lot to try his talents on some meagre and ill-digested 
subject, which affords no exercise for the imagina- 
tion, he will believe himself destitute of talent. Sev- 
enth, that if, after having composed good music to 
an unsuccessful poem, his music should be treated 
with neglect, he will think that he has deceived him- 
self, and wish to change a manner that is good, for 
one which is inferior. 

‘» When the pupil has been sufficiently instructed in 
the principles of the art, a good master will choose 
the favorable moment for reasoning with him upon 
the grounds and nature of the art itself, in order to 
determine him in the choice of what is excellent ; he 
will demonstrate to him what is the excellent of all 
times and places, in opposition to that which depends 
upon fashion, or is upheld by the mania of particular 
times and particular men. Nothing will tend more 
effectually to determine the pupil’s mind, and con- 
vince him of the certainty of a real standard, in op- 
position to that which is uncertain and the product 
of circumstances, than an examination of the method 
pursued by those masters, who have obtained celeb- 
rity, and a consideration of the reasons why such a 
style and character of music has constantly main- 
tained its ground, while others have suddenly sunk 
into oblivion, or insensibly fallen into neglect, after 
enjoying their hour of celebrity. 

Convinced of the truth of such observations, the 
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pupil would be prompted thus to reason with him- 
self; “Yes, 1 now begin to see which is the true 
road to excellence ; by following it, I shall, accord- 
ing to the means with which nature has endowed 
me, approach nearer to perfection, and shall no long- 
er run the risk of being led astray by that which has 
« only the semblance of truth. If I have talent, | may 
hope to obtain that reputation which will not perish 
with the fleeting breath of popular applause ; and 
without aspiring to perfection, | may reasonably hope 
to have made some advances in the path of excel- 
lence, and leave behind me some memorials of in- 
dustrious and not ill-directed study, by which those 
who succeed me may possibly profit.” 
There are two roads which conduct to celebrity 
in the arts and sciences, that of theory and that of 


practice. 


Theory in science is speculation pursued 


as nearly as possible to mathematical exactitude, 
from which results a code of laws. Practice con- 
sists in the employment of these rules, modified so as 
to produce the most pleasing effect, and brought 
into action by being applied to some determinate 
-- object, which the artist wishes to describe. In all 
cases it is doubtless necessary to possess more or less 
of the theory of an art, before proceeding to the 
practice of it; but we may also devote ourselves 
exclusively to theory, and become learned, without 
ever reducing the elementary rules to practice, with- 
out ever employing them to the end for which they 
were made. 
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+ But let us consider whether by dedicating too 
much time to the theory of the arts, particularly 
those ‘which administer to our pleasures, we may not 
estrange ourselves from the very object, which those 
arts have in view. If in our days too great an am- 
bition has been shown to appear learned; if a curi- 
ous complication of harmony has been too studiously 
sought to the detriment of genuine melody, it is 
surely time to return to that noble simplicity which 
is the very soul of art; it is surely time to change 
our system by consulting our feelings, which re- 
proach us with having run into excess, Yes, let the 
youthful votary of the art be persuaded of this im- 
portant truth, that the more we affect learning, -the 
more we shall depart from the true, the touching 
and the beautiful. Ido not fear to assert, that the 
smallest original air is preferable to the most inge- 
nious and scientific complication of harmony. The 
author of a beautiful air has done something for our 
enjoyment, the author of a series of calculated har- 
monies has surprised us, has led us into a labyrinth, 
from which we are generally anxious to extricate 
ourselves as quickly as possible. ‘The real amateur, 
the true musician, will ever hold it as a principle, that 
it is Only those who are strangers to. the soul of mel- 
ody, that will show an exclusive preference for the 
laborious system of harmony. No, harmony is but 
a beautiful problem, of which song is the solution. - 
-» One of the first objects therefore of a good mas- 
ter will be to teach his pupil to construct melodial 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION. 199 
phrases, and to unite them with grace. He does 
this from a conviction, that the art of constructing 
captivating melodies is the art par excellence. ‘The 
very reverse of this is the method usually pursued by 
masters of composition, who begin by giving a base, 
upon which they make the pupils construct a melody. 
But it will be found, that the result of such a method 
is not a melody properly so called; it is the product 
of a base, and according to the best masters, the 
song is good if it proceeds in a contrary movement 
to the base; if consecutive fifths, double octaves, 
and the intervals irregular be avoided, &c. Why 
then give the pupil a base, which can only produce 
a formal melody, an artificial production, a mechani- 
cal song, in which sentiment is out of the question? 
No, a good master will pursue the very opposite 
method to this; he will teach the pupil to compose 
a melody, in which taste and feeling have a share, 
and which will assuredly be susceptible of a base ; he 
will be cautious not to impede the free march of 
feeling; he will habituate the pupil to the creation 
of easy and pleasing melodies; he will teach him to 
regard the base, the harmony of accompaniments, 
in a word the scholastic part, in the light in which 
they ought to be considered, namely, as the support 
of the melody, as the pedestal of the statue. What 
indeed can be more ridiculous than to occupy the 
pupil’s time.in the erection of pedestals, without ev- 
er speaking of the statues ? 

But it may be said, if the pupil has genius, he will 
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‘ afterwards naturally proceed to the production of 
sentimental melody. I would answer, no; he will 
not do so, unless urged by the force of nature her- 
self. And why should not the system of education 
have been sedulously from the beginning, to follow 
the course which nature herself spontaneously sug- 
gests? Our system of education chains down the 
pupil to the mechanical branch of the art, at the 
very time he ought to be exercising his talents upon 
that which is essential; I call it the essential part, 
because it is thence that all our pleasures result. 
Having first of all fixed the ideas respecting melody, 
I am aware, that in order to form a finished compo- 
ser, a painter of the passions, recourse must neces- 
sarily be had to the study of counterpoint; but then 
there will be nothing to fear; song, the essential 
branch of the art, will have taken deep root, and 
harmony and counterpoint will come at a favorable 
moment to foster its growth, and impart to it its 
necessary strength. Heretofore masters appeared 
to have been more solicitous with regard to science 
than to song; on the contrary, it were to be wished, 
that harmony should ever be considered as the assist- 
ant, as the support of song; and that the most effect- 
ual method of becoming a good harmonist is, in the 
first instance, to have the mind deeply imbued with 

"J the essence of melody. Let this art, which is justly 
entitled to the name of sentimental music, be once 
developed; let the pupil be taught to analize his feel- 

ings, to give a satisfactory reason why such a par- 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION. 201 
ticular note in such a particular situation produces 
so powerful an effect, making our bosom either thrill 
with delight, or shudder with horrer, and it will be 
seen what a progress will be made in the real art of 
music ! 

*“ Never let us doubt of the important truth, that it 
is melody alone which can guide us secure through 
the labyrinth of modulated chords; that it is she 
alone who can keep us within the bounds marked 
out by good taste; that when melody ceases to be 
pleasing, we are arrived at the point at which science 
ought to stop. A good master therefore will make 
his pupil compose the most pure and simple airs, 
and proceed to the art of modulation, before he at- 
tempts to initiate him into the mysteries of thorough 
base. He will make him compose airs of a passion- 
ate and terrible kind, progressing into a variety of 
modes. He will be under no apprehension of his 
producing a medley not susceptible of an accompa- 
niment; for he has already taught him that song 
must be his guide throughout. He will not therefore 
make incoherent errors ; it is only the ambition of 
passing for learned, that betrays us into the commis- 
sion of sublime blunders like these. According to 
this principle, let us suppose that the pupil begins a 
subject in C major ; he will afterwards pass into G, 
into D, and into A; he will be made to pause’ and re- 
mark the note, which has made him quit the key in 
which he began, and conducted him into these dif- 


ferent modes, It will be observed to him; ; ‘You 
[26] 
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were in C; you touch the F sharp, the leading note 
of G, you are therefore in G ; you touch the C sharp, 
you are therefore in D, &c.’ Always obliged to be 
cantabile,* observe what his course will be. If he 
commence his air in C major, and the train of his 
impressions at the moment be of the tender and pa- 
thetic kind, he will change his key, descending by 
fifths into the minor mode. If, on the contrary, 
after commencing in C major, his feelings should be 
of a joyous cast, or mounting to the region of sub- 
lime ideas, should he be prompted to sing of the 
glory of heroes, he will ascend by fifths into the ma- 
jor mode. If, in modulating, he should fall into an 
error, and he will fall into a thousand before he be- 
comes an adept in the art, he should be told; ‘ You 
have committed a grand error against rules; for in 
‘>this place you are no longer cantabile.’ It should 
then be pointed out to him in what respect he has 
erred against rule ; and the key should be pointed 
out to him, into which he ought to have progressed ; 
but he should never be told with that coarseness 
which is too common among masters ; ‘ You are ig- 
norant sir;’ but, ‘You have been betrayed into an 
error here? And if you destine your pupil to be a 
painter of the passions, permit him to make some 
blunders ; it will make him more conscious of his 
strength afterwards. 

In this manner it is, that instinct or sensibility will 


* Ina style, graceful, smooth, elegant, and replete with feeling. 
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lead your pupil to science ; while it may be set down 
as a principle, that science would never have led — 
him te that melody, which is the result of sensibility. 
When these happy dispositions have been superin- 
duced, when the mind of the pupil is thoroughly 
imbued with song, and skilled in the art of modula- 
tion, then is the happy moment to render him a 
composer ; for composition, in the strict sense of the 
word, signifies the art of making several parts move 
together. Then it is that he may be taught to form 
a scholastic theme of two, three, or more parts upon 
a given base; for then, as before observed, there 
will be nothing to be apprehended; song, the essen- 
tial part, will be predominant in all his compositions, 
and harmony and counterpoint will now come at the 
happy moment, to impart to them additional force, 
and strengthen their expressions. 

In order to render more clear the reasoning here 
pursued, I would class the talents of composers as 
follows ; 

First. The harmonist, without the faculty of 
melody. 

Seconp. The melodist, without the science of 
harmony. | 

Tuirp. The melodist, whois also master of har- 
mony. 

The harmonist, who possesses not the faculty of 
melody, but who occupies himself in researches upon 
the theory of the art, doubtless merits our esteem; 
he calculates, he prepares the materials which await 
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the vivifying touch of genius; but such a one runs 
the risk of being forgotten, when the man of genius 
has exhausted these materials, when he has enliven- 
ed them with song, and imparted to them those ac- 
cents of passion which render them indestructible. 

* The melodist without the science of harmony is a 
child of nature. There is no one of his accents but 
produces an agreeable sensation; he has the gift of 
pleasing the multitude, who are solicitous only to be 
pleased, without troubling themselves about science. 
Even the man of science is constrained to love him, 
and experiences in listening to his accents, a charm, 
which pierces through the scientific coating, in which 
he isenveloped. Yes, those melodial phrases, which 
imprint themselves on the memory, which haunt us 
night and day, are the genuine treasures of music, 
in the same manner as those fortunate verses which 
are short in words, but comprehensive in sense, con- 
stitute the reputation of the poet. 

The master-melodist, who at the same time pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of harmony, is the musi- 
cian par excellence; but how rare to find a man in 
whom these great requisites are equally balanced! 
It is sensibility that produces melody ; it is the patient 
study of harmonial combinations that constitutes the 
learned man. ‘To conciliate the two faculties is a 
task more than difficult. Let the youthful artist con- 
sult his own feelings, and be studious to follow na- 
ture ; let him build his music upon melodies that are 
pure and expressive, and they will possess a charac- 
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ter of truth, which must survive all the vicissitudes 
of fashion. Let him emulate the truth and melody 
that reign in the declamations of Pergolesi, the ten- 
der and angelic song that breathes throughout the 
compositions of Sacchini, the expressive harmony 
that prevails throughout the scores of Gluck. Study 
to preserve your melodies so pure, and to render the 
phrases so correspondent, one to the other, that their 
impression may be instantaneous, and the effect of 
the whole be seen ata glance. It is thus that they 
will charm the fancy, and produce so indelible an 
impression on the imagination, as never again to be 
effaced. Such is the case with respect to all the 
great master-pieces that remain to us. In some of 
their lesser details, they may have partly grown out 
of date, but their broader features possess a charac- 
ter of nature and truth, which bid defiance to the 
influence of times and fashions. 


————— 


THE ORGAN. 


MUSICAL GAZETTE. 


It stands sublime, 
Lofty and beautiful, in burnished gold, 
And seems to say, let no unholy hand 
With touch profane, pollute with earthly song 
This instrument of the Almighty’s praise! 
How soft that swell! It rolls, and shakes the place 
With motion tremulous; then in thunder tones, 
As of the upper sanctuary on high, 
The resting place of Nature’s Mighty King, 
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Who built the skies, and made the rolling floods. 
Trumpets and cymbals, dulcimers and shawms; 

The classic pipe and lute, psaltry and harp, 

Of ancient time, in every varied strain 

In concert full, and cadence loud, all strike 

Sweetly, the soul of music-loving man. 

Where, where am 1? Ah, let me drink these notes, 

Forgetful of the hated cares of earth, 

While panting for that home of song above. 

*Tis not enchantment ! This is Heaven let down 

To man below, to draw him up on high, 

To that Celestial City whose golden gates 

Are named in prophecy, the gates of Praise. 

a. a * Music floats again, 

O’er seas ethereal, in luxuriance vast; 

Watfting, thrice pleasing, like the summer winds, 

In murmurs through the dark and awful pines, 

As by some river’s brink they lonely stand. 

Ecstatic sounds, like seraph voices, wrapt 

With blissful melody ! O let my ear 

Catch from the altar of all Love Divine, 

Sounds such as these !—more grateful to the soul 

Than evening breezes, when the sultry day 

Is past, and all its vexing cares are gone. 

Hail, sacred instrument ! I love thee well, 

I tread the courts of the Eternal King, 

invisible, Immortal, only wise; 

And like to him while on the shining Mount, 

Who from the excellent Glory heard a voice, 

All fearful, smitten by th’ Immortal Power; 

Here would I dwell. But ah! it must not be; 

In Heaven alone these diapason strains 

Through long eternity ne’er cease to swell 

In endless choruses. Prepare for Heaven; 

And be thy home beyond yon sparkling vault. 







































ORIGIN OF YANKEE DOODLE. 


This tune has so long been considered as national 
property, that most persons have supposed it purely 
American in its origin. Yet so far as we can learn, 
this is not the fact. It appears that, previous to the 
time of Charles I, an air somewhat similar to the 
one in question, was common among the peasantry 
of England, of which the following is a copy. 
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cabs air during the time of Cromwell was set to 
various ditties in ridicule of the Protector. One of 
these began with the words, “THe RounpHEaps AND 
THE Cavauiers.” Another set of words was called 
**NanxEE Doopte,” and has throughout a striking 
resemblance to some of the popular stanzas, which 
were common in the American Colonies from the 
time of their origin to the Revolution, and in some 
sections of the country, even to the present day. 
The song, “ Lydia Locket” or “* Lucy Locket,” has 
been sung to the same tune from time immemorial. 
This air seems to have been the foundation of Yan- 
kee Doodle. 
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During the French war of 1755, the provincial “s 
army, sent against Niagara and Frontenac, was 4 
commanded by Gov. Shirley of Massachusetts, and 4 
Gen. Johnston of New York. Through the early 
part of the season the army lay encamped on the 
Hudson a little below Albany. While the troops 
were in this position, they were continually receiving 
recruits from the New England states in the form of 
drafts and volunteers. ‘They came in, company af- 
ter company, just as they had issued from their farms 
and firesides, and their appearance is said to have 
equalled any specimen of the ludicrous ever exhibit- 
ed, save and except the famous company of Sir John 
Falstaff. Some of them had long hair, some had 
short, and some wore enormous wigs. Some had 
black suits, some had blue, and some had gray. 
Some had long coats, some had short ones, and some 
had no coats at all. Their accoutrements were 
equally varied, and all together furnished the most 
grotesque and amusing spectacle, that can well be 
imagined, and abundance of sport for the British 
Regulars. Y 

The music played by the volunteers was such as 
had been out of date in the British army for centu- 
ries, and assisted finely to add point to the amuse- 
ment afforded by the whole scene. In the British ; 
army at that time, was one Dr. Shackburg, a surgeon, j 
who was a skilful musician and a great wag. The 
Dr. immediately turned his attention to the Yankee 
volunteers, and determined to pass off a joke by 
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composing a tune for their particular use. He ac- 
cordingly remodeled the old air of «« Nankee Doodle,” 
called it ** Yankee Doodle,” and with all the gravity 
imaginable recommended it to the new-comers as 
one of the most celebrated airs, that his country had 
ever produced. 

The volunteers admired the tune ; and notwith- 
standing the hearty laugh and noisy ridicule of the 
Regulars, it soon became a general favorite through 
the whole American camp. 

Thus originated an air in pure levity and ridicule, 
which many a British soldier in a few years had 
cause to consider the knell of all his glory. The 
same soul-stirring strains were !:eard at a subsequent 
period on Bunker’s hill; the same on the plains of 
Yorktown; and the same strains will continue to 
warm the American heart, so long as music hath 
charms to inspire the breast and rouse the soul to 
action. 


a 


“‘ My pavGHTER’s music. Sometimes I was con- 
scious of gathering roughness from the continual 
conflict with passion and prejudice, and that the fine 
edge of the feelings could not ever be utterly proof 
against the corrosions of such an atmosphere. Then 
I sought my home, and called my bird of song, my 
daughter, and listened ta.the warbling of her high, 
heaven-toned voice. ‘The melody of that music fell 
upon my soul like oil upon the troubled billows, 


and all was tranquil.” 
[27] 




































GEORGE THE THIRD. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


- George the Third ranked high as a lover and pa- 
tron of music. Early in life he evinced:a strong 
predilection for its innocent and intellectual gratifi- 
cation, availed himself of Handel’s instructions on 
the harpsichord, and practised and listened to the 
best compositions, till he formed his taste, and im- 
bibed such correct notions of the principles of the 
art, as to be qualified to compose. Among the many 
pleasing offsprings of his majesty’s imagination, is 
the melody applied to the song “In love should we 
meet a fond pair,” in the opera of Love in a village, 
which is both original and interesting, and manifests 
an easy and elegant conception. ‘Throughout a long 
reign, this sovereign continued to cultivate his mu- 
sical taste and judgment, and acquired as accurate 
and nice a discrimination in regard to some of the 
greatest composers, and the respective compositions 
of each, as compared with themselves, as could be 
boasted by the first masters of his time. A stronger 
proof of these facts the compiler of this work could 
not receive, than that afforded him by the observa- 
tions of his friend the late Sir William Parsons, on 
the subject of his Majesty’s critical knowledge of the 
beauties of our best ecclesiastical composers. 

As a patron of music and musicians, George the 
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Third holds a conspicuous station among the scep- 
tred amateurs of the eighteenth century. Dr. Boyce, 
Dr. Nares, Dr. Sir William Parsons, Stanley, Kelway 
Roch, and Abel, Joah Bates, Cramer, the violinist, 
Harrison the singer, and many other distinguished 
composers and performers, enjoyed individually his 
Majesty’s favorable notice; while by his munificent 
support of the Concert of Ancient Music, and the 
oratorios, one or other of which, for many successive 
years, he regularly attended, the whole musical pro- 
fession was honored and benefited. The idea of the 
commemoration of Handel was no sooner suggested 
to the King than he granted five hundred pounds 
towards the expenses. He graciously promised his 
patronage of the magnificent undertaking, and ac- 
cordingly, accompanied by the Queen and Royal 
Family, honored each day’s performance with his 
presence. 


—=<———— 


THE MESSIAH. 


This oratorio has been performed in Europe by a 
band of more than a thousand singers and players. 
Those who were not present can have no adequate 
idea of the power, splendor, and magnificent effects 
of this grand performance. 






























THE SWISS HORNS. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


‘+ Formerly it was a custom among the herdsmen 
of Switzerland to watch the setting sun. When he 
had already left the vallies, and was visible only on 
the tops of the snow-capt mountains, the inhabitants 
of the cottages which were in the most elevated sit- 
uations, would seize their horns, and turning towards 
their neighbors next beneath them, sing out through 
the instruments the words “ Praise the Lord.” _ The 
sounds were then taken up in the same manner by 
those to whom they were addressed, and again by 
those beneath the latter, and thus were repeated 
downwards from Alp to Alp; and the name of the 
Lord was re-echoed and proclaimed in song till the 
music reached the vallies below. A deep and solemn 
silence then ensued, until the last trace of the splen- 
did luminary disappeared; when the herdsmen on 
the mountain-tops sung out “ Good night ;” which 
was repeated by those beneath, as the other words 
had been, till every one had withdrawn to his resting- 
place. 
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THE FLUTE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


This instriment, which was held in such estima- 
tion in days of antiquity; which filled so important a 
part in festivities, in the service of the temple, in 
triumphant strains, and in the sadness of funeral ob- 
sequies; which was deemed so essential to oratory, 
that speakers regulated the tones of their discourse, 
and poets the rhythm of their verses, by its sounds, 
has, though invented at so very early a period, only 
in modern times obtained that degree of perfection 
which we may be justified in terming its culmination 
point. Not only is its treatment and mode of per- 
formance altogether different in our days from what 
it was formerly, in respect to its being more free and 
more decisive, but the taste for this instrument has 
become moré extended and more refined, and the 
important part which has been assigned to it in the 
modern opera has so far extended the circle of its 
utility, that the flute may be almost said to rival the 
violin. In a word, such is the degree of perfection 
to which it has attained, that all the acquirements 
of our ancestors on this instrument would now appear 
mean and contemptible. 

This most delightful of wind instruments, and 
which, of all others, is thought to approach the near- 
est to the human voice, is, however, sometimes 
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misemployed by players, in forcing it to produce a 
kind of trumpet tone, instead of its natural mellifluous 
sound. ‘This tone is quite foreign to the character 
of the flute, and has, in a great measure, been the 
means of strengthening the prejudice that prevails 
against it, and which will not allow it to be a proper 
instrument for concertos. ‘This prejudice is still 
more confirmed by the generality of compositions 


of this kind, as they are, in many. instances, much ~ 


too uniform to keep attention alive, or to interest 
strongly the hearers during any long series of passa- 
ges. If players were more studious to imitate the 
varied and more delicate bowings of the violin, and 
particularly its effect in legato, and above all in stac- 
cato passages, then the flute concerto, instead of re- 
sembling the tones of a musical clock, could not 


fail to touch the heart, and to produce the powerful" 


effects of the human voice, to which the sounds of 
this instrument so much assimilate. The virtuoso, 
who, to justify his very name, ought to be one who 
prizes excellence only, is, according tho the taste 
that now prevails in the musical world, rather solic- 
itous to excite surprise by the powers of execution, 
and by artificial difficulties, than by simplicity and 
purity of taste; he considers that which costs the 
most, the most worthy of attention. Art is now ev- 
ery thing; and, as this always stands opposed to 
nature, the virtuoso, who studies only to excite admi- 
ration and surprise, frequently exercises his powers 
at the expense of the ear, to which he ought always 
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to pay the greatest deference, and without whose 
approval all music is vain and ineffectual. The true 


- master of his instrument is able to show on that alone 


all the power which music possesses of touching the 
heart, of unlocking all the sacred sources of the feel- 
ing, and will require nothing from his instrument 
that is contrary to its genius. Real art is only from 
within; where she reigns, mechanical art must al- 
ways yield due submission. She holds the command 
over the powers of execution, and creates a language 
peculiar to herself, in order to give utterance to 
deeply-seated feelings, and to impart them to others. 
Devoutly is it to be wished that those performers, 
who are ambitious of drawing from the flute the tones 
of the bassoon or the clarionet, would well consider 
this, and be governed by the predominant character 
of their instrument, which is confessedly the elegiac ; 
a character productive of the greatest sweetness, 
and of that pathos which goes at once to the heart. 


——— 


BACHELORS OF MUSIC. 


LONDON MUSICAL REVIEW. 


“ A grand Musical Festival, held at Frankfort in 
Germany, on the 30th of July 1838, was remark- 
able for having the vocal department sustained en- 
tirely by male voices; of which there were twelve 
hundred, collected from all parts of Germany.” 

























TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 


- At no time have we been so forcibly reminded of 
the power and influence of music, as when we have 
attended the service of this church. ‘The soul stir- 
ring eloquence of harmonious sounds, the melting 
strains of music’s language, were more impressive 
than any eloquence we have ever heard. 

- The choir of this church consists of five or six in- 
dividuals, including first and second treble, one or 
two tenors, and two bases. ‘The harmony of the 
parts, the expression of the words, and the excellent 
taste in which the music was performed, we think 
excels any thing of the kind we have ever heard, 
There may be faults, and probably a critic, who 
went to hear for no other purpose than to criticise, 
might find many; for where indeed can we find 
perfection? We write from the impression pro- 
duced on our own minds, and not merely for the 
purpose of criticising. Notwithstanding a slight de- 
fect in the time, we felt as if the soul of music was 
there. We observed itsinfluence. Freed from the 
shackles of mechanical execution, it spoke at once 
a language intelligible to all. It was the language 
of the soul. We cannot better describe it than in 
the language of the Poet. 


**So rich, so melancholy, and so soft 
The strains that rose and fell upon the ear, 
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TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 


So fitly modulation of the tones 

Was married to the language, blending sense 
With melody, and to the heart and head 
Conveying truly, sweetly, mournfully, 

The import, that my soul was satisfied, 

And yet was troubled. Could I help but go 
With the sad story?* Could I help but hear 
The voice of Salem’s daughters, as they wept? 
Or could I then resist the plaintive call; 
‘©Come, saints, and drop a tear or two for Him, 
Who groaned beneath your load!’’ Could I refrain 
From joyful tears, as the triumphant burst, 
Gave token that the God had left the tomb, 

And risen, Conqueror and King? 

It speeds devotion, when intelligence 

And skill, and piety, in concord join, 

Producing music. Softened by its power, 

The heart flows forth, and meekly entertains 
The gospel message. Let not tuneless choirs, 
Where life is not, nor melody, nor taste, 

Essay the lofty praises of the King; 

For to his shrines should such false fire be brought, 
*T would mar the sacrifice. How heavily, 

How wearily would grieved devotion’s wing 
Soar then! New unction must the soul require, 
If thus disturbed, to worship God aright,”’ 


In alluding to this choir, we wish to make no invid- 
ious comparisons. We write for the purpose of giving 
our friends an opportunity of observing the difference 
between a dull, drawling, monotonous, execution, 
produced by a heavy choir, dragged on by a power- 
ful organ, and that tasteful, natural, expressive mu- 
sic which may be heard at the Trinity Church. 


* Referring to that passage ‘‘ He dies ! the friend of sinners dies.’’ 


[28] 









































FEMALE EDUCATION. 


YOUNG WoMAN’s GuIDE. Alcott. 


- Attention to music, vocal music, especially, should 
always form a part of female education. *\ ‘The day is 
gone by, as I trust, when it was customary to say, 
that none but the gifted could acquire this accom- 
plishment. It is now, I believe, pretty well under- 
stood, that all persons may learn to sing, as well as 
to read. Not, of course, equally well, in either case ; 
but all can make a degree of progress. 

.I have called singing an accomplishment ; but it 
seems to me to be much more. Its bearing upon the 
health, and even upon the intellect, is very great. 
Even its moral tendency is by no means to be over- 
looked. 

The value of music, to soothe the feelings and 
cast out the evil spirits which haunt the path of hu- 
man life, has never yet received that measure of at- 
tention which it deserves. Even in those parts of 
continental Europe, where all the peasants sing, and 
are accustomed to fill the air with their cheerful and 
harmonious voices as they go forth to prosecute their 
daily tasks, no less than in their families, even there, 
I say, the full power and value of music are not. un- 
derstood. ‘They make it, by far too much, a sort of 
sensual gratification. Let it be redeemed, for a bet- 
ter and a nobler purpose. Let it become a compan- 
ion of science and literature, as well as of industry 
and of virtue, and of religion, still more than all. 
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MASSACHUSETTS COLLECTION OF 
PSALMODY. 


GEORGE J. WEBB, EDITOR. 
PuBLisHED BY CrockEeR & BREWSTER. 


We have received a copy of the Massachusetts 
Collection of Sacred Music, consisting of psalm and 
hymn tunes, Anthems, Sentences, Chants, &c. 

We have observed two prominent characteristic 
features of this work which give us much pleasure. 
The first is the preservation of the old melodies with 
the author’s name attached; the second, the effort 
which the author has made to present a melody in 
all the parts. 

The contents of the work embrace about one hun- 
dred and sixty-five old, familiar tunes, one hundred 
and twenty-five by the editor, and one hundred and 
eight European and other pieces, which are new to 
this country. 

The impression we had on first examination of 
the work was that on account of the new music it 
would not be so popular as some other collection. 
The music is however evidently of a high order, and 
requires some practice before it can be appreciated. 
Choirs generally through the country give so little 
time to practice, and have so little idea of true re- 
finement and taste, that they most readily appreciate 
that music, which strikes the ear in some familiar 
strain, although they remark nothing in it which 
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they have heard before. Such music is exceedingly 
commonplace, and can be manufactured in waggon 
loads to order at the shortest notice. It is pleasing 
because it is easy, and requires but little effort in the 
performance. The constant succession of new 
books containing this kind of music, reminds us of 
the old lady who kept her child in Webster’s spelling 
book, through something like twenty editions, be- 
cause she supposed each new edition would carry the 
young urchin one step further than the previous; 
when forsooth the editions were just alike excepting 
the dates and terminations of some of the words. 

For ourselves we like a little new music now and 
then, while we would see the old unaltered, rather 
than have variety by altering old music with not a 
particle of originality developed. 


a nd 


HAPPY MOMENTS. 


HALLECK. 


There are some happy moments in this lone 

And desolate world of ours, that well repay 

The toil of struggling through it, and atone 

For many a long, sad night and weary day. 

They come upon the mind like some mild air 

Of distant music, when we know not where 

Or whence the sounds are brought from, and their power 
Though brief is boundless. 
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ov CONSECRATION OF BELLS. 
1 the 
new The custom of consecrating bells was introduced 
s of in the year 968 by Pope John III. The uses of the 
lling bell were thus described ; 
_ be- “« Funera plango, fulgura frango, sabbata pango, 
y the excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos. 
OUS ; These lines have been translated thus ; 
_— F ; Men’s deaths I tell 
. : pated ee. By doleful knell. 
an Lightning and thunder. 
ther Fulgura frango, I break asunder. 
ot a On Sabbath, all 
Sabbato pango, ; To church I call. 
, The sleepy head 
Excito lentos, I raise from bed. 
— The winds so fierce 
Dissipo ventos, I do disperse. 
Men’s cruel rage 
Paco cruentos, } Ido assuage. a ii 
———@——— 
Compass or voice. The following scale shows 
: the compass of voice possessed by a celebrated Base 
ower singer in the church of Notre Dame, Paris. 


-2. 



































OURSELVES. 


We have thus far avoided saying much in relation 
to ourselves and the Reporter, except what was said 
in the prospectus. After the circulation of four num- 
bers, we think it fair to lay before the public some 
particulars in relation to the enterprise in which we 
are engaged, the reasons that have induced us to 
commence the work, our intended course, and some 
of the obstacles to be encountered. 

It has long been a severe matter of regret among 
musicians and musical amateurs, that this country 
has never been able to support a musical periodical, 
in which the great mass of the people could be inter- 
ested. Various works have been started, run through 
a year or two and then have died; or which has 
been far more common, have died almost at: their 
very birth. And if any have been able to survive, 
and still have a being, they can hardly be said to live, 
so meagre is their support, and so small is the amount 
of labor that their proprietors are ss to afford 
them. 

Several reasons may be assigned why such have 
been the results of all former experiments. In the 
first place the science of music has been less culti- 
vated in this country than any other on the catalogue 
of sciences. For this reason musical works have not 
been generally appreciated, and as 4 matter of course 
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not sustained. We really hope this state of things 
is passed, or rapidly passing away, and that the pres- 
ent general thirst for musical knowledge will result 
in a firm and generous patronage for all such works 
as tend to advance the cause. For such a result we 
intend to shape our course. 

Another reason, why such periodicals have not 
been sustained, is the fact that they have been in no 
good degree adapted to the state of musical inform- 
ation in the country. The people have been con- 
sidered more as they should be than as they really 
are. The works have been more suited to the taste 
of men of science than of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, more agreeable to an advanced state of the sci- 
ence than to circumstances as. they actually exist. 
Whether we shall in this respect succeed better than 
others, is a problem yet to be solved. But the grow- 
ing interest in this subject gives us strong hope of 
success. 

In relation to our course and the position we in- 
tend to occupy, we have already given some intima- 
tion. The four numbers that have preceded the 
present one to some extent speak for themselves. 
Yet we would say, and wish to have it distinctly un- 
derstood, that we intend to sail our bark entirely 
“on our own hook.” We cannot afford to work 
for others, to assist in building up a particular set or 
sect in music, while the science itself is suffering 
martyrdom continually for their benefit. Our inten- 
tion is to furnish such selections as may be termed 
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good library matter, matter that will make the work 
valuable not only for the time being, but after the 
close of the year, and in all future time. In regard 
to original matter we shall endeavor to keep pace 
with the times, present the subject of music in what 
we consider its true light, expose whatever in theory 
or practice we believe erroneous, and act at all times 
in a manner independent and decided. If, in expo- 
sing the humbugs of the day, we should happen at 
any time to cross the track of any of our cotempo- 
raries, we shall endeavor as nearly as may be to find 
the right, and then act according to its dictates, re- 
gardless of consequences. 

In carrying on this work, it is a matter of course, 
that many obstacles will impede our progress. We 
are told by some that the times are hard, —a sort of 
stereotype objection to anything and everything, 
that requires a farthing for its support. Others tell 
us they have so many calls for subscriptions, that 
they can hardly save money enough for their bread. 
This objection has also become stereotyped in the 
hands of those who never spare a cent for any such 
purpose. In relation to these points we have noth- 
ing to say. ‘The same difficulties are in the way of 
every similar enterprise, and we fare as well as oth- 
ers. 

There is however one circumstance, that in many 
parts of New England has been a serious obstacle to 
the introduction of the Reporter. It is well known 
to many persons, that the editors of the Reporter 
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were concerned more than a year since in starting a 
small paper, called the musicar visiror. This paper 
soon passed into hands, over which we had no con- 
trol. Itimmediately became the vehicle of the most 
degraded system of begging, that can well be imag- 
ined. ‘The so called original music showed the 
most bare-faced plagiarisms. ‘The bad grammar that 
filled its pages disgusted every reader, that ever 
heard of Lindley Murray ; while in England the pa- 
per has been held up to the scorn of the public, asa 
specimen of yankee begging and bad English. All 
these things combined so disgusted the subscribers, 
that in many cases they refused to take their papers 
from the Post office. When, a year afterwards, the 
Reporter was presented to them, the almost univer- 
sal reply was, ‘‘ These men were concerned in the 
Visiror, and we will have nothing to do with them.” 
And it has been with the utmost difficulty that this 
impression could be removed. We mention this, 
because we have suffered severely from the false im- 
pression that has gone abroad, and having the 
cause of music somewhat at heart, we do not 
wish to see it the “laughing stock” of the whole 
world, or all its votaries set down as illiterate beyond 
redemption. _ 

All these difficulties we hope in time to overcome. 
The Reporter has now taken such a foothold as to 
insure success. The plan is before the world, and 
all we ask of the community is, that they will exam- 


ine for themselves and approve or condemn us 
[29] 
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according to the intrinsic merits of the case. We ask 
no favors but a fair trial and equal justice, while we 
intend that every man who pays us his money, shall 
obtain the value received in good honest measure. 







——— 


MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 







Staccato. This term implies that the note should 
be struck in a short and pointed manner, and is ex- 
pressed by a vertical accent placed over the note. 
It is usually applied to forcible passages. 


rome QE TA 


Marcato. This implies that the note should be 
struck short ina most light and tender manner, aim- 
ing at neatness rather than a forges ee 
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Leeato. ‘This expression is host opposite to Stac- 
cato and Marcato. It implies that the notes should 
be performed in a close, gliding manner, holding 
each note smoothly till the next is struck. Its char- 
acter in instrumental music is the common tie. In 
vocal parts the word should be written; thus; 


Legato. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


In the North American Review for April 1841, 
an article has appeared entitled Music in America. 
A large portion of the article is just, and as we think 
very much to the point. ‘There was however one 
sentence, containing an assertion that very much 
surprised us. Of the Boston Academy of Music it 
says ; 

‘**It would have been impossible for the Academy thus to 
cause the introduction of the study of vocal music into the 
schoo’ ., on a systematic and useful plan, had it not been for 
the previous labors of Mr. Woodbridge, who translated some 
of the best German elementary works on the subject, and of 
Mr. Mason, who from them prepared the ‘‘ Manual”’ of the 
Academy, a work unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, and 
method.” 

For aught we can say to the contrary from per- 
sonal knowledge, this may be strictly true. But if 
so we have been sadly misinformed. It is doubtless 
true, as stated in the advertisement of the Manual, 
that Mr. Mason received “the loan of very valuable 
German treatises” from Mr. Woodbridge, and that 
from these he prepared the Manual. But we have 
always supposed that the ¢ranslation was made chief- 
ly or entirely by Mr. James F. Warner of this city, 
and not by Mr. Woodbridge. If so, Mr. Warner 
deserves credit for his labor. ‘Render unto Cesar 
&c.” The writer in the North American can finish 
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the quotation, and will no doubt be sufficiently 
ingenuous to inquire into the facts, and if mistaken, 
to inform his readers of the result. 

We have selected one paragraph from the article 
in question, which is true to the letter, and ought to 
be read by every American. 


‘*A circumstance which renders music of extraordinary 
and almost inappreciable value in this country, is the necessity 
of discipline, strict conformity to rules, the subordination 
of the different parts and voices, and the distinctness of each 
department. In music, every one, from the highest to the 
lowest, has his appointed, fixed place, which he can neither 
quit nor neglect without marring his own enjoyment, as well 
as that of others. What an inestimable incident is this, in any 
study to be pursued in this country, where every man is so 
apt to entertain the idea that he is born with a genius for any 
thing he may choose to undertake, and that he not only may 
acquire, but actually possesses, as much knowledge as any- 
body else upon any given subject. We are self made, or we 
are born, statesmen, orators, mechanics and merchants, as 
-- well as poets, painters, and sculptors. It is quite unnecessa- 
ry for anybody to undertake to instruct us; and serving an 
apprenticeship to any art or trade is a thing entirely exploded 
from the modern system of society. Submission to authority 
was all very well in earlier and simpler periods of the world; 
but now even respect for the opinions or reasonings of the 
ablest and best of our cotemporaries is quite behind the spirit 
of the age, and the march of mind. The organ of reverence 
is in a fair way of being obliterated from the American brain; 
and the time has already arrived when the attempt of one por- 
tion of society to restrain another to any degree beyond its 
own convenience, is universally considered unconstitutional, 
and interfering with those natural rights which cannot be alien- 
ated nor abridged. States nullify, whenever it suits their 
pleasure ; towns comply with State requisitions, if convenient; 
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individuals obey town laws, if they find it for their interest; 
children obey their parents when it is not more desirable that 
the parents should obey them; teachers are at the mercy of 
their pupils, and master and servant is a relation no longer 
known to exist. Every one, in short, places himself on his re- 
served, natural right of rebellion; and the constitution itself 
is made to maintain the most self-destructive doctrines. We 
consider it providential that there is one pursuit of an attract- 
ive character, which cannot be thus inverted; in which learn- 
ers must submit to teachers, the less advanced must yield to 
those who are more so, and where every one must take his 
appropriate place, and not seize upon another for which his 
natural and acquired powers do not fit him. The base cannot 
sing soprano, nor can the bassoon play the violin part. Nei- 
ther can one voice or one instrument say to another, ‘‘I have 
no need of thee.”’ All are wanted, and so long as they will 
submit to be governed at once by nature and by the rules of 
art, all are indispensable to the production of great effects. 
But the moment that disobedience or carelessness is suffered 
to prevail, the charm is broken, music takes her flight, and 
the air is filled with ‘‘ wild confusion’s dreadful noise.” 


—— 


THE PARROT. 


«Some years ago, a parrot in Boston, that had 
been taught to whistle in the manner of calling a 
dog, was sitting in his cage at the door of a shop. 
As he was exercising himself in this kind of whistle, 
a large dog happened to be passing the spot; the 
animal imagining that he heard the call of his mas- 
ter, turned suddenly about and ran towards the cage 
of the parrot. At this critical moment the bird ve- 
hemently cried, “‘ Get out, you brute! ” The aston- 
ished dog hastily retreated, leaving the parrot to en- 
joy the joke.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The first part of WeEBER’s UNIVERSAL MUSICAL 
GRAMMAR, translated by Mr. Warner, has just been 
published. This portion of the work is one of four 
numbers which constitute the entire treatise. Since 
its appearance we have had no time to give the work 
even a cursory perusal. We shall therefore reserve 
the subject for future remarks, when we shall go 
more into detail. At present we can only say, that, 
judging from the general appearance of the work, 
the celebrity of the author, and the well known abili- 
ty of the translator, we feel confident the work will 
be of immense value to all who wish for a good 
knowledge of music as a science. 

New Music. Published by Wm. H. Oakes, Bos- 
ton, 1841. The Freebooter, a Glee. The Emer- 
ald Isle. Tyrolese Melodies, a variety of airs sung 
by the Rainers, with accompaniments by F. F. Miil- 
ler. 

We have received a variety of Guitar music by 
Ph. Ernst of New York; also several songs, with 
accompaniments for the Guitar by Geo. H. Derwort 
of New York. 
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CONCERTS. 


The proper time for concerts is past. Those that 
are given at present are for the most part but thinly 
attended. Some indeed of the most recent have 
been losing concerns, or have barely paid their ex- 
penses. ‘There have been some performances within 
the past month of rather a high order, both vocal 
and instrumental, but in general they have been 
nearly the same, which we have heard from time to 
time through the season; mere repetitions of the 
same matter. For this season the reign of concerts 
is over, and when the autumn returns, we hope to 
see a proper degree of effort, not only to gratify the 
passions and please the fancy of the community, but 
also to raise the standard of musical excellence, and 
cultivate a purer and more rational taste among all 
classes. ‘The operations of the past season have 
no doubt done much to accomplish this end. The 
simple melodies and sweet harmonies of the Rainers, 
the grand performances by the Academy’s orchestra, 
and the severe discipline of the Handel and Haydn 
society in chorus and solo singing, have made an 
impression which cannot be effaced. They have 
opened in the minds of many such new sources of 
rational enjoyment, as cannot fail to give a new 
impetus to the musical art, advance the cause of 
civilization and make men better in all the various 
relations of social life. 














DEATH OF PRESIDENT HARRISON. 




















This hymn may be sung in the tune Greenville ; eight lines. 


JAMES F. WARNER. 


Whence those sighs of wide-spread sadness? 
Whence a nation’s sudden grief ? 

He is dead who woke our gladness, 
All our hopes in him,—how brief! 


But his name shall never perish; 
Virtue’s friends shall speak his fame, 
Long as patriot deeds we cherish 
Shall our lips his praise proclaim. 


Guileless truth, like beams of morning, 
Play’d around his ev’ry deed; 

Gen’rous love, his life’s adorning, 
Kindly blest the sons of need. 


Not in him did proud ambition 

Find a heart that sought a crown, 
Not on men of low condition 

Did his feelings love to frown. 


Fortune’s smiles had not caress’d him, 
Fame for him scarce rais’d her voice; 
Yet a grateful people bless’d him, 
Yes, he was the people’s choice. 


Dark and drear that billow’s rolling 
Which has borne his life away, 
But may He, who’s all controlling, 

Yet again this loss repay. 
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H. W. GREATOREX. 
Words by HEBER. 


God that madest Earth and Heaven, Darkness and light! 


CANTO. 












i -—- 
Whothe day for toilhast given, For rest the night! 





Oe —— co 





a ; : 
May thine angel guards defend us, Slumber sweet thy mer-cy send us, 


-O- 
Ho - ly dreams and hopes at - tendus This livelong night. 
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SUNG BY MADAM CARADORI ALLAN. TRANSLATED FROM GOTHE. 
ADAPTED WITH SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS BY A. U. H. 
COMPOSED BY BEETHOVEN. 
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Oh heaven, de - - ! 
, And thy soft glan-ces what love they tell! 
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thou lov’st me. 
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This beautiful Air, has never (we believe) been published in any form in this 


country, and is scarcely known; it is here inserted as a pure specimen of a flowing 
and simple style. 


V 
ROUND.—THE HAYMAKERS. 





Now ‘tis falling ; hear them bawling down yon-der vale, 


mer-ry, mer-ry haymakers, a- way to the lawn! 








Where mirth and = joy with Ja-bor pre - vail. 
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